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Welcome, New Members 


Ottawa Area 

Elizabeth R. Blair 
Ruben Boles 
Elizabeth Boyd & family 
Emily Burton 
Mary Forbes & family 
Randolph Gherson 
Scott & Pat Hamilton 
Anastasia Kuzyk 
Margaret E. Lauriston 
Philip Mathews & family 
William McKay & family 
Michael McNulty & family 
Richard Moore & family 
Bruce Robinson 
Angel Sarzynski 
Paul Schoening 
Willard Schwartz & family 
Langis Sirois 
John & Jane Taylor 
Jayne Yack & family 


Other Areas 

Ruth Curran, Pickering, Ontario 
Denise Whynot, Montebello, Quebec 


Dave Smythe 
Membership Committee 
November 1998 
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Yet Another Milestone for 
William James Cody 

Stephen Darbyshire with photos by Ken Taylor 



Bill Cody and the plaque presented to him in appreciation 
for his 50 years of service to our Club. 

In 1979 The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club recognized Bill Cody with an hon¬ 
orary membership for a remarkable 33 years of contribution to the Club and 
Canadian botanical science (Canadian Field-Naturalist 94(3): 345). In 1988, the 
Editor of the Canadian Field-Naturalist (101(2): 159-160) noted the forty-year 
landmark with a short commentary on Bill’s contributions. Even those poor in 
math will realize that 1998 marks an incredible 50 years of dedicated service 
from Bill. 
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Bill may not be known to many members of the Club who do not attend busi¬ 
ness meetings, but for 50 years he has been sitting on Council, rarely missing 
a meeting. For the past 50 years Bill has been the first and only business man¬ 
ager of The Canadian Field-Naturalist. Such constant and unflagging service is 
unprecedented in the history of the Club and is not likely to ever be repeated. 
The titles of office that Bill has borne do not convey the extent of his labour. 
The list of tasks taken on are uncountable, many of which are among the most 
distasteful and time consuming (imagine the years of dealing with government 
forms for postage rates, charitable status, etc.). Bill Cody has ensured the 
smooth running of many aspects of our Club for as long as most of us can re¬ 
member. Frank Pope, past president, has aptly described the Cody basement 
as the nerve centre of the Club. For years Bill and Lois kept the most important 
files of the Club there, and in tip top form. 

On September 18,1998, from 7:30-10:30 PM, a reception was organized at the 
Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa as a small token of our appreciation to 
Bill. Short tributes were presented by past-presidents Bill Gummer and Frank 
Pope, putting Bill’s activities into perspective with the Club’s history. Francis 
Cook, present editor of The Canadian Field-Naturalist, also spoke on the vital 
role Bill has played for the scientific journal as its business manager. Dave 
Moore, OFNC president, was a masterful master of ceremonies, reading some 
of the many letters of tribute sent from across Canada by members unable to at¬ 
tend, but wanting to acknowledge this milestone. 



Bill Cody with Black-capped Chickadee presented by carver Ellaine Dickson. 
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As part of the ceremonies an exquisite carving of a Black-capped Chickadee, 
by Ellaine Dickson, was presented to Bill by its carver and a plaque (featuring 
a drawing of the walking fern Camptosorus rhizophyllus (L.) Link, pictured 
above) was presented by Stephen Darbyshire, Chair of the OFNC Awards 
Committee. 



Bill Cody surrounded by his proud family. L-R back: Roland Durocher (married to 
daughter Leslie, seated), Gordon, Bill, Douglas. Front: Laurie (married to Douglas), 
Leslie and Margaret. Missing are David Cody and family (from PEI). 


About 60 people, including many of the Club’s past presidents and officers, at¬ 
tended the reception. Many of Bill’s family were also able to join us, although 
the one note of sadness was that Lois, who died in March, was not able to take 
her well-deserved share of the glory. Fortunately the evening does not make the 
end of an era. Bill Cody is still attending meetings, still picking up the Club’s 
mail, still skillfully managing CFN business, still writing Club cheques and still 
guiding and inspiring other Club workers. The question is, “What are we going 
to do for the 60 th anniversary?” n 
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Volunteers Wanted 


Cheryl McJannet 

The Education and Publicity Committee has an urgent requirement for 
members - please consider volunteering your time! We immediately require 
a salesperson, advertising/media coordinator, and secretary. 

The duties of the Education and Publicity Committee are to make the Club 
objectives and resources known to the community and to provide information 
and knowledge about natural history to the community. 

Salesperson 

The salesperson would co-ordinate the sales of Club publications and promo¬ 
tional items. This person would also regularly attend OFNC monthly and other 
Club meetings to sell merchandise. 

Advertising/Media Coordinator 

The advertising/media coordinator would coordinate the regular distribution 
network to ensure that a continuous supply of Club brochures are left at most 
natural areas, stores (e.g., Trailhead), and tourist kiosks. This person would 
also coordinate the advertising of monthly meetings by means of a poster which 
could be sent to public libraries, museums, stores, and universities. 

Secretary 

The secretary’s main role is to take minutes at our monthly committee meetings. 

If you would be interested in any of these positions please contact* 

Cheryl McJannet 

Chair, Education and Publicity Committee 
Phone: 836-4466 
Fax: 836-4579 

e-mail: cmcjannet@designpr.com 

n 
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FON Notes 


Frank Pope 

The regional council of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists met in Perth at 
the end of September. Representatives from naturalist’s clubs in Almonte, 
Arnprior, Belleville, Deep River, Kingston, Perth, Ottawa and Vankleek Hill 
attended while the Picton club sent its regrets. FON President Jane Topping, 
Executive Director Stephan Fuller and speakers Marc Johnson and Michael 
Murphy were also in attendance. 

The meeting began with an excellent round of reports from each club. The 
Kingston club, for example, reported a potential financial problem. Over the 
years, through purchases and gifts, they have acquired a considerable acreage 
of conservation lands. They have been informed that the present exemption 
from property taxes on these lands may not continue. 

Stephan Fuller expanded on this theme, stating that the FON also owns 
conservation lands which currently are tax free. This also may become a big 
problem for Conservation Authorities. With the downloading of responsibili¬ 
ties to municipalities and the loss of provincial grants, municipalities will be 
forced to get more money from their only source: property taxes. Looking for 
ways to increase municipal revenues, the government of Ontario is considering 
a longer list of properties to tax. The FON is opposing any move to tax conser¬ 
vation lands. 

By the time you read thi s article the Lands for Life Round Table reports will 
have been released and the deadline for comments will have passed. Fuller 
informed us that, actually, the Minister will have three reports; the above 
report, one from the Partnership for Public Lands and one from the Ministry 
of Natural Resources. He said that the “Partnership” sent a small group of 
people on a tour of key municipalities in Northern Ontario to explain the long 
term economic advantages of the proposals in their report. Other groups were 
sent on door-to-door canvases of key ridings, soliciting on-the-spot letters to 
their MPP. 

In my report in the spring issue of T&L I mentioned the international confer¬ 
ence on alvars held in Tobermory last spring. Fuller reported that about 100 
people attended and it was a successful beginning to the effort to preserve 
these rare habitats. Alvars (limestone pavements and the plant communities 
they support) are relatively common in our area. 
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Michael Murphy made a presentation on the Environmental Bill of Rights. 
Introduced 5 years ago, this provincial legislation appears to be an impressive 
tool for environmentalists. It features an on-line environmental registry which 
provides information on proposed legislation or regulations thereto and legal 
actions related to the Bill of Rights, including the results when available. The 
website address is http://www.ene.gov.on.ca/envision/ebr. The Bill of Rights 
also gives citizens the right to launch third party appeals of Ministry decisions 
on instruments, the right to request reviews and investigations and the right to 
sue over a public nuisance. Documents providing the details are available at 
the Fletcher Wildlife Garden interpretation centre. 

At the federal level Marc Johnson, the new endangered species coordinator at 
the Canadian Nature Federation, spoke about Endangered Species Legislation. 
After the previous bill died on the order paper the federal government decided 
to rethink their approach to protecting endangered species. They expect to 
table new legislation in January. He urged us to get involved once more. At the 
present time an intensive round of public consultation is underway. I had the 
opportunity to represent both OFNC and FON at a two day workshop in Hull 
at the end of October.** 


The Downy 

Adrienne Caldwell 

A little Downy clung to my tree, 

A Scots Pine it was. 

From the fierce March storm 
he sheltered himself in the lee, 

Just a moment’s pause. 

What a survivor I thought him to be, 
A fine example for the likes of me. 
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Conservation Matters 


Roland Beshiri 

Update of issues discussed in the previous issue of T&L. 

South Gloucester 

Albert Dugal continues to add to the floral list of this site. To date he has 
found an astounding 750 plant species, 200 of which are significant. The site is 
located southeast of the junction of Hwy 31 and Regional Road 8, in Glouces¬ 
ter. Inquiries to the City of Gloucester and the Region regarding the ownership 
of this land have been inconclusive. It seems the City may have partial owner¬ 
ship of the land but this is unclear. According to Mr. David Miller, Planner 
with the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton (RMOC), in the new 
Regional Official Plan (page 11) this land lies outside of the neighbouring 
mineral extraction boundary and is regarded as environmentally significant. 

Petrie Island 

To publicize the importance of Petrie Island, the Friends of Petrie Island had 
a very active summer in 1998. The Friends cleaned up the area and created two 
short nature trails. The result was an incredible amount of public participation 
and activity. About 75 volunteers worked on the area and over 7,000 people 
visited the island. They came for fishing, canoeing and kayaking, biking, bird 
watching, swimming, picnicking and hiking. The next step is to consider restrict¬ 
ing certain areas from particular activities. Sensitive areas may need to be off 
limits from motor boats, bikes, pets and fishing activities. The Conservation 
Committee plans to work with the Friends on planning ecologically sensitive 
trails and interpretive signage. 

The OFNC has provided an updated fists of flora and fauna including the ident¬ 
ification of 105 bird species. Two members of the OFNC and the Conservation 
Committee provided input for Orlean’s local newspaper the Weekly Journal. 

The article titled “Fragile Ecosystems Must be Protected” appeared on 7 
November 1998 and generated a lot of interest. 

To date neither Cumberland (with its proposed marina) nor the RMOC (with 
its bridge idea) have taken action on their development ideas for Petrie Island. 

If anyone is interested in knowing more about the natural history of Petrie 
Island contact the Conservation Committee at 798-1620, for Friends of Petrie 
Island and its volunteer program for 1999, please contact Chairperson A1 
Tweddle at 728-8836. 
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Watts Creek 

After having won the right to have a hearing in front of the Ontario Municipal 
Board, the Association to Save Our Greenbelt decided to drop its appeal due 
to a lack of funds. At this time the future of this site is uncertain. 

Lands For Life 

The Committee would like to thank all those who took the time to write to 
Minister Snobelen about the Lands for Life program. The final report was re¬ 
leased on October 30th and was disappointing. In particular, it recommended 
increasing the land protected from 6 to 8 %, far short of the 20 % called for by 
the Partnership for Public Lands. The Partnership is a coalition including 
OFNC and FON formed to represent us in the Lands for Life exercise. 

Anyone who is interested in more information, please contact Stan Rosenbaum 
at 596-4288 or e-mail: srosen@magma.ca. Or you can contact the Partnership 
for Public Lands at 1-888-371-LAND or www.web.net/wild. 

New issues of concern to the Conservation Committee 
Environmental Advisory Committees 

Five municipalities in the RMOC have an Environmental Advisory Committee 
(EAC) to advise their municipal councils on environmental aspects of land- 
use planning. EACs are comprised of local citizens chosen by their municipal 
councils. These volunteers are selected for their environmental expertise and 
community experience. The EACs are in the cities of Gloucester, Nepean and 
Ottawa and in the townships of Goulbourn and West Carleton. 

To coordinate environmental/conservation interests in the RMOC, the Conser¬ 
vation Committee has endeavoured to network with these five EACs. To date 
members of the Conservation Committee have visited Gloucester, Ottawa, 
Nepean, Goulbourn and West Carleton. Discussions involved the exchange of 
information and focusing on issues of mutual interest. 

The Conservation Committee would like to maintain a liaison with each of the 
EACs. Gloucester and Ottawa EACs have Conservation Committee members 
attending their meetings. Your Conservation Committee is asking for OFNC 
volunteers who live in the other three municipalities to attend an EAC monthly 
meeting as an observer and report back to the Conservation Committee on 
issues of interest. The Goulbourn EAC has already served notice that they 
would welcome an OFNC member who is also a resident of Goulbourn. 

Anyone who is interested in more information or would want to help, please 
contact Stan Rosenbaum at 596-4288 or e-mail: srosen@magama.ca 
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To learn more about the various EACs, here are the municipal contacts for 
each: 

Township of Goulbourn, 831-2832 
Township of West Carleton, 832-5644 
City of Gloucester, 748-4149 
City of Nepean, 727-6700, ext.246 
City of Ottawa, 244-5300, ext. 3622 

New Regional Official Plan 

Mr. David Miller, Planner with the RMOC discussed with the Conservation 
Committee the new Regional Official Plan. Of particular interest to us was the 
classification of environmentally sensitive lands. 

For more information contact David Miller at 

(560-6058, ext. 1447; fax: 560-6006; e-mail: millerda@rmoc.on.cd) 

Land Trusts In Ottawa-Carleton 

Following the release of a Discussion Paper by the RMOC in regard to the 
creation of land trusts, the Region hosted a meeting on November 3,1998. 

Land trusts are community-based non-profit organizations dedicated to finding 
creative ways to preserve natural features and open space. There are between 
25-30 land trust organizations in Ontario and a great many more in Britain and 
the United States. At the meeting the discussion revolved around existing land 
trusts in Ontario and the viability of the concept in Ottawa-Carleton. 

Anyone interested in the discussion paper “Land Trusts in Ottawa-Carleton” 
or who would like to comment on land trusts in Ottawa-Carleton can contact: 

Councillor Peter Hume: 560-6088, ext.6694; e-mail: humepe@rmoc.on.ca 
Councillor Robert van den Ham: 560-6088, ext.6670; e-mail: vandenharo@rmoc.on.ca 
David Miller: 560-6058, ext. 1447; fax: 560-6006; e-mail: miUerda@rmoc.on.ca 

You can also contact Greenspace Alliance for Canada’s Capital (Shelley 
Parlow at 560-2600, ext, 2691). This group has a keen interest in this topic. 

Lea my Lake 

The Casino de Hull has proposed a golf course on the northern edge of Leamy 
Lake Park. Le Club des Ornithologues de POutaouais has been working to 
make this area a bird sanctuary and eventually an addition to Leamy Lake 
Park. The site in question is partially owned by the NCC. The Conservation 
Committee has sent a letter to the NCC and others supporting the protection 
of the entire area. 

For more information contact Gerard Desjardins at 682-1717. n 
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Snowy Owls 

C. Lewis 

I have never seen the midnight sun, 
felt wind so cold it freezes breath, 
nor counted all the colours of ice and snow 
they say exist in lands far north 

but I have seen snowy owls: 

blown and drifted in February fields 
or snagged in stark and naked trees 
like fragments off the edges 
of those endless winter places... 

and I can count all the colours of ice and snow 
in their feathers 
and feel my breath catch 
as if frozen 

by the briefest glimpse of midnight sun 
in their cold gold eyes. 
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A Year in the Garden: 
News and views from the FWG 


Christine Hanrahan 



Interpretive Centre and Backyard Garden, summer,1998. Photo by C. Hanrahan. 


One thing I can say with absolute certainty: volunteering at the Fletcher Wild¬ 
life Garden (FWG) is never boring! While the project is demanding of time 
and energy, the garden is so compelling that those of us who spend a lot of time 
there find simply being around the site has its own rewards. There are times, 
however, when our enthusiasm is tempered with exasperation, as you’ll see in 
the following report. This past year has been particularly eventful and I invite 
you to share in a tour of some of the ups and downs of a year in the life of the 
garden, and along the way discover what’s new at the FWG. 

Ice storm *98 

When the great storm broke upon the region, we were prepared for the worst, 
but the Fates must have been looking out for the Fletcher Wildlife Garden 
because it emerged relatively unscathed. If you visited this year you probably 
noticed that the worst damage was suffered by the Ash Woodlot (or the ‘old 
woods’). Most ash trees lost multiple branches especially in the canopy. More 
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sunlight than normal penetrated the woodlot which seemed to encourage (as if 
any encouragement is needed) the proliferation of swallowwort and Garlic 
Mustard. The good news is that many oak and maple seedlings popped up and 
appear to be thriving. The big Red Oaks in the woodlot were largely undamag¬ 
ed by the storm, as were the spruce on the western edge. Some crabapples in 
the ravine lost nearly half their branches, but the brushy tangles formed by 
fallen limbs created shelter for lots of birds. 



The Ash Woodlot, October 1998, photo by Sandy Garland. 


International Migratory Weasel Day? 

Well, not really, birds are our focus on International Migratory Bird Day 
(IMBD) but this year I’m afraid they got short shrift when an unexpected 
visitor arrived and proceeded to capture everyone’s imagination. 

Ken Young and I were taking a breather outside the Interpretive Centre during 
a lull in activities when a small anim al crept around the corner of the building. 
Seeing us it sensibly vanished, only to reappear a few minutes later with some¬ 
thing in its mouth. After a few astonished seconds, we realized we were looking 
at a weasel carrying a youngster. Weasels have a reputation for fearlessness, a 
quality this one amply demonstrated on May 9. Throughout the morning she 
worked, ignoring all the enthralled visitors, and quickly and efficiently installed 
her family in their new home - inside the outside door frame! At one point she 
made a quick detour into the centre, to return shortly after with a dead mouse 
which was also hauled up the door frame. A little later, one of the young Red 
Squirrels that had recently moved into the walls of the building (this is a wild¬ 
life garden, after all!) met the same fate as the mouse, and it too was hauled up 
the door frame. 
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Once things quieted down, Ken and I checked Adrian Forsyth’s book on 
Canadian m ammals and found that our newest resident was the Short-tailed 
Weasel or Ermine. Sadly for us, but perhaps to the relief of any remaining mice 
and squirrels, ‘our’ weasel stayed for only a few days before vanishing, probably 
finding the centre too busy for comfort. I think we all felt honoured by our 
enchanting little guest and agree that this was one of the highlights of the year 
for the Fletcher garden. 

Wild animals, caged birds... 

Working around the FWG as much as we do, both Sandy Garland and I have 
heard some pretty odd questions. But the one that puzzles me most is the 
earnest inquiry concerning our captive birds. These types of questions usually 
come during our IMBD open house when the caged-bird enthusiast arrives 
looking expectant. I explain that the event promotes conservation of wild birds 
and their habitat, and invite them to join a birdwatching walk around the gar¬ 
den. This suggestion usually meets with a polite stare as though to say “you 
must be kidding!” Just the other day, a fellow drove up in a big truck, sat for 
awhile staring at the Centre, and finally came over and asked if we kept exotic 
birds inside. I must say, he seemed pretty disappointed when I said no. 

And then there are the excited questions about the types of wild animals that 
might be found in the FWG. It doesn’t take long to understand that by wild 
animals these folk mean something more interesting than groundhogs! Telling 
them they might see chipmunks, squirrels, and yes, groundhogs, usually garners 
looks of utter disbelief: "Squirrels??", they demand as if we’re pulling their legs. 
I can only imagine that for some, the words ‘wildlife garden’ conjure up visions 
of a type of zoo. 

Some visitors have more appropriate views of the garden. At least one woman 
saw us as the right place to bring an injured moth. Sandy Garland was minding 
her own business in the garden one spring day when a woman arrived with a 
blanket-covered box. Inside was a gorgeous Cecropia Moth which had flown 
into the woman’s car and was now apparently in the midst of laying eggs, pre¬ 
cipitated perhaps by injuries? Frantically searching the Peterson Field Guide 
to Moths, Sandy discovered they liked apple trees and with a ravine full of 
crabapples selected a safe spot for the moth which sadly, vanished after about 
20 minutes. 

Life on the wild side 

In nature even the most commonplace sight exerts a fascination, and fortunate¬ 
ly most visitors are happy with observing the familiar. We’ve noticed an 
increase in naturalists using the garden, particularly birders, most of whom 
seem quite happy to look at the more common species the garden offers. 
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I’ve also noticed an increase in the numbers of birds nesting in the garden, 
which is exciting because they are obviously finding the habitat suitable for this 
purpose. Particularly thrilling was the nesting of a pair of Eastern Kingbirds in 
the same tree (a hawthorn) and on almost the same branch as in 1997; another 
pair of kingbirds nested in an Amur Maple below the Backyard Garden. A 
pair of chickadees raised a brood in an old birch snag, Yellow Warblers in a 
raspberry thicket, robins in a Manitoba Maple, Gray Catbirds in a Common 
Buckthorn, Song Sparrows in a crabapple seedling and a Red Osier Dogwood, 
crows in a spruce tree, Mourning Doves in a crabapple, five pairs of Red-wing¬ 
ed blackbirds in the cattails, Tree Swallows in a nest box, and the Kestrels, after 
a year off, returned to the nest box and raised two young. House Finches tried 
to nest on a ledge at the Interpretive Centre but were ousted by House Spar¬ 
rows. Perhaps the award for pluckiest nest-builders should go to the pair of 
Warbling Vireos who had nothing but bad luck in their endeavours. Their first 
nest built in a Butternut blew down in strong winds, as did a second nest in the 
same tree, and a third attempt in another Butternut tree was abandoned. Later 
in the season I saw an adult carrying food to a thicket of tall trees by the old 
woods, so perseverance presumably paid off! 

Throughout the summer, bird boxes were placed around the garden. Eighteen 
swallow boxes, five chickadee, five wren, and three Great-crested Flycatcher 
boxes are now up and awaiting next year’s residents. Many thanks to Terry and 
Cathy Clarke, and to Tony Gilchrist and his woodworking class at Notre Dame 
High School in Carleton Place, for making these great bird boxes, and to Terry 
Clarke and Tony Denton for installing the posts for the swallow boxes. 

Other creatures also drew our attention: interesting looking caterpillars (Peter, 
help!), an abundance of praying mantis’ in early fall, and over at the Amphibian 
Pond, a seemingly uneasy alliance between one large Blanding’s and two 
Painted Turtles. I say ‘uneasy’ because I several times watched the Blanding’s 
dislodge one or both of the smaller Painted Turtles from a favoured perch on a 
log. Sandy found a Painted Turtle creeping along the gravel road above the 
pond and guessed that it had been searching for an egg-laying site. With the 
help of Mike Rankin we have great plans for making the pond area more turtle- 
friendly. We also noticed lots of Green Frogs, American Toads, and early in 
the season. Wood Frogs. 

If you go down to the woods today... 

The Fletcher garden is such a tempting place. Unfortunately it is sometimes 
much too tempting. Incursions by students are nothing new, but this year’s 
‘invasion’ by a group of Carleton University architecture students and their 
professors was interesting, to say the least. Modular units of canvas, wood and 
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‘Turtle Comer’ at the Amphibian Pond, summer 1998. Photo by C. Hanrahan. 

tubular piping appeared, disappeared (after each irate phone call to Carleton), 
and reappeared with frequency, each time leaving more trampled plants be¬ 
hind. At one point some overzealous types ‘clear-cut’ a large area, removing all 
the shrubs and other vegetation. I will not repeat what was said when this was 
discovered! The whole episode took on overtones of the surreal when we found 
out that the object of all this activity was the staging of a dinner party for which 
our Ash Woodlot obviously provided the perfect setting. We finally came to an 
agreement with the professors who promised that their students would never 
darken our woods again. 

Then there were the cadets on manoeuvres in the ravine, more students busily 
removing plants in the summer and setting insect traps, and less spectacular 
but just as frustrating, the visitors who continue to scrounge quantities of wild- 
flowers and other plants from the FWG, allow their dogs to chase, and some¬ 
times kill the wildlife (we blame the owners, not the dogs), and generally 
behave with utter disregard for the FWG. We know that some visitors, despite 
our habitat and trail signs, still view the area as abandoned land where rules 
don’t apply. Happily, however, the majority of visitors respect the garden and 
never miss an opportunity to tell us how much they enjoy and appreciate this lit¬ 
tle bit of wild in the city. Encouragingly, some of these people like the FWG so 
much that they have joined our team of volunteers, helping the Friday morning 
crew in the Backyard Garden, and pitching in whenever we need a hand for our 
clean-up and tree-planting days. Nonetheless, with increasing usage the poten¬ 
tial for untoward incidents is bound to rise, and so we have resurrected an old 
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idea and are planning to install boundary markers telling visitors they are enter¬ 
ing the FWG. Watch for them! 



Old Field in late summer, 1998, photo by C. Hanrahan. 


Habitat news 

Our Old Field Habitat, the last area to be added to the garden, was full of 
wonder this summer. Butterflies and bees were especially noticeable, but a 
myriad of other insects and spiders, and a variety of birds kept everyone 
absorbed. The number of wildflowers growing there more than doubled this 
year over 1997, with Canada Goldenrod almost outcompeting burdock. 

Several hundred trees and shrubs were planted in the Ash Woodlot, the New 
Woods and the Hedgerow, with more on order for 1999. The Backyard Garden 
(BYG) crew very skilfully led by Claudia Burns, continue to make the BYG a 
place of immense beauty. Hundreds of visitors passed through this year, many 
returning again and again enchanted with the lush and creative plantings. Exci¬ 
ting plans are afoot for 1999 so frequent visits are a must. 

The Amphibian Pond was not only well-used by frogs and turtles, but also by 
a host of pond insects including dragonflies. There is something about all this 
life happening just on or beneath the water’s surface that acts as a magnet and 
many times I came across people sitting mesmerized by the pond’s edge, seem¬ 
ingly enthralled by what they saw. One little girl came frequently with her 
father and her dog, and equipped with a dip-net spent hours staring at all the 
life in the pond, occasionally very gently removing something for a closer look. 
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always replacing it carefully in the same spot. Her father told me that they lived 
nearby and being without a car for exploration further afield, found the wilds of 
the Fletcher Garden a true joy. 

Our Hedgerow suffered a setback when it was pruned severely away from the 
adjacent baseball fence. As Hedgerow Manager, I was particularly upset by 
this wanton behaviour, but rationalized that the pruning had occurred early 
enough for the shrubs to have a chance of recovery. By summer’s end they were 
certainly looking happier, and we had reached an agreement with the baseball 
players that we would prune our shrubs back when they neared the fence. 

More news... 

Some of you may have seen the great publicity given the garden by the Ottawa 
Citizen when it chose us for it’s Sunday Best Outing in mid-September. The 
article accompanied by a lovely watercolour of the BYG by Ben Babelowsky, 
drew several hundred people to the garden over the weekend. Perfect fall 
weather helped provide a delightful introduction to the FWG for the many 
first-time visitors who dropped by. We opened the Interpretive Centre on both 
Saturday and Sunday, handed out lots of information about the garden and 
answered dozens of gardening and natural history related questions. People 
seemed genuinely impressed with the project and those who were u nf a m iliar 
with it before that weekend said they’d definitely be back. 

We are always looking for the means to raise money and one way of doing so is 
with our annual Garage and Garden Sale. Profound thanks to the many, many 
people who so kindly donated a wide array of plants and other items, as well as 
to the volunteers who helped organize the event. Thanks to you, we raised a 
substantial $1,025. A list of all donors and volunteers appears in the fall issue of 
the FWG newsletter. Also helping ease our financial requirements were several 
exceptionally generous donations for which we offer heartfelt thanks to the 
Ottawa Chapter of Landscape Ontario ($500) and to Landscape Ontario and 
Canada Blooms ($3,000). Special thanks to Janice Ife of Landscape Ontario for 
all her work on our behalf. 

A generous grant from the Canada Trust Friends of the Environment Founda¬ 
tion enabled us to publish an information brochure about The Fletcher Wildlife 
Garden, and the FWG Trail Guide. We think these look exceptional, thanks to 
the professional design and layout work contributed by Kim Sayers. At present 
these brochures are available only in English, but French copies will be ready 
soon. Look for a new brochure next spring dealing exclusively with the Back¬ 
yard Garden. Joining our leaflet on the Birds of the Fletcher Wildlife Garden, 
are two new ones, the Butterflies of the Fletcher Wildlife Garden and the Wild- 
flowers of the Fletcher Wildlife Garden. We also continue to produce our quar- 
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terly newsletter, What’s up at the Fletcher Wildlife Garden. These items are avail¬ 
able - free - from the dispenser box in front of the Interpretive Centre and we 
invite you to pick up some or all, and learn a little more about the garden 

In other news... we continue with our inventories, this year adding three new 
bird species: Pine Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, and Orange-crowned Warbler, 
for a total of 116 species, and three new butterflies: Arctic Skipper, Peck’s Skip¬ 
per and Common Wood-nymph, bringing our total to 33 species at the FWG. 
The Least Weasel was a new addition for the mammal list. 

The Fletcher Management Committee suffered a blow this summer when Jeff 
Harrison, our longtime Chair, moved to Montreal. Jeff’s vision for the FWG 
sustained and energized us, and his departure has left quite a gap, not to 
mention a heavier work load! He promises to continue organizing the Taverner 
Cup, so we expect to see him in town next spring. As if Jeff’s departure was not 
enough, Ken Young our Financial Manager (and stalwart volunteer for all 
FWG cleanup days) is also moving away from Ottawa. We sincerely hope this 
is not the beginning of a trend! On the bright side, we are pleased to announce 
that Peter Hall has taken on the position of Chair of the FWG. We welcomed 
new members David Hobden early in the year, and Deirdre Furlong in the 
summer. 

All this upheaval is prompting us to actively search for new members to join 
the Management Committee. If you think you’d enjoy working on this great 
project, we want to hear from you. In return, we can promise you hard work of 
course, but also no end of stimulating conversation, a good group of people, a 
guaranteed sense of satisfaction, and great coffee too (it’s even bird-friendly, 
and if you don’t know what that means, you’ll soon learn if you join our team!). 
How could you resist? Call Christine at 798-1620 or Sandy at 730-0714 for 
details on how you can help us. 

Last, but most definitely not least. I’d like to thank all the people who helped us 
in countless ways over the past year. Some have been mentioned in this article, 
but there are many, many more who have contributed so much to the success of 
this project. We have attempted to fist everyone in the Fall issue of the FWG 
newsletter and sincerely hope we haven’t overlooked any one. Many thanks to 
all of you! n 
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Trees of the Rich Woods at the 
Mouth of Gatineau River, 
Hull, Quebec. 



From October, 1994 to November, 1997, 
interesting woodland trees situated at the 
mouth of Gatineau River, Quebec (45°27’N 
Photo 1. Acer saccharinum, Silver 75°42’W) were surveyed for a“Remarkable 
Maple, # 3, Map 1. Photo by author. Trees Contest” organized by the Quebec 

Forestry Association. (Fortunately all 

heights were measured before the severe freezing rains of January, 1998 which 
significantly affected the ecosystem. Among the major damages, many tree tops 
were broken.) 


Pierre Landry 

An inventory was made of the trees growing 
spontaneously on the lower deltaic areas of 
the Gatineau River, within Leamy Lake 
Ecological Park. The soils are so fertile 
that some trees grow to heights hitherto 
unknown for the ecoclimatic region to which 
they belong. Diversity also is exceptional, 
amounting to 29 native and 6 naturalized 
tree species in an area 2 km 2 . 

These woods are very interesting for making 
valuable ecological research and for public 
education; but first, appropriate manage¬ 
ment is needed. 


The terrain is nearly flat and mostly wooded. It is in Hull and is directly oppo¬ 
site Rockliffe Park Lookout in Ottawa, from which one can get an overall view. 
Access is easy. This is public land within Leamy Lake Ecological Park, owned 
and managed by the National Capital Commission. 

Soils result from an ancient delta of mostly fine firm sand covered by fertile silt 
and/or organic matter. Old channels, some relictual, run here and there; they 
remain wet or just humid (see Map 1). 













Map 1. Showing the 2 km area covered by this paper. Numbers are explained in the text. 
Map is from the Town of Hull, municipal map, old edition. 
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PLACE: 

30 Cleary 

#2 and #18 Buses stop at Cleary Street and Richmond Road. 


RESERVATIONS: To order tickets, fill in the order form 
and send it along with remittance before April 15th to: 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club 

c/o Ellaine Dickson, 2037 Honeywell Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario, K2A 0P7 



























Wine & Cheese Party 

Friday, April 23, 1999, 7:30 p.m. 

■ Selection of wines ■ cheese & crackers ■ tea & coffee 
■ non-alcoholic punch ■ fruit 

Help make this another festive evening by coming to our annual party and mingling with 
fellow naturalists. 

Join us in honouring The Member of the Year and recipients of the Service Award, Anne 
Hanes Natural History Award, Conservation Awards and the President's Prize. 

Members are invited to exhibit photographic prints and original art on a natural history 
theme. The best overall colour or B. & W. photograph will be selected by ballot and a prize 
awarded to the lucky winner. 

Mount display items for easy handling and bring them to the Unitarian Church between 4 
and 7 p.m. on Friday, April 24th. Everything is to be taken home at the end of the evening. 
To reserve exhibition space and for further information contact Philip Martin (729-3218). 

Prizes will also be awarded for the best Macoun Field Club displays. Children (primary or 
high school) who are OFNC members but not Macoun Field Club Members are also 
encouraged to compete. 


Name:_ 

Address: 


_Phone:_ 

Please send me_tickets to the OFNC Annual Soiree at $9 ($4 for students under 18) per person. 

Enclosed please find my cheque or money order for S_ 














This land is in the “Humid Mid-Cool Temperate” eco-climatic region (acro¬ 
nym: MCTh), a strip extending in Canada from Montreal to Kitchener (Map 2) 
(Ecoregions Working Group 1989). The northern and eastern boundaries 
of MCTh nearly coincide with those of the Canadian range of White Oak 
(Quercus alba). 

Annotated List of the Trees (29 native and 5 naturalized). 

Species are listed alphabetically. An asterisk (*) indicates rareness, i.e., the oc¬ 
currence of just a few local trees. Introduced trees such as Tsuga canadensis 
(Eastern Hemlock) and Acer rubrum (Red Maple) are not listed. 

No shrubs, only trees are included. A tree is defined as attaining 4.5 m (15 ft) 
or more, based on Farrar (1996, p.3). This definition is intermediate between 
3.5 m (10 ft) (Hosie 1972, p.9) and 8 m (26 ft) suggested by the European 
Aymonin et al. (1986, p. 336). A few native species sometimes called “trees” are 
found in this study area, but because they do not reach 4.5 m (15 ft), we did not 
list them. 

Previous record-surpasser trees in the MCTh region have been published in 
Hardy et al. (1995) covering Quebec, and Honour Roll of Ontario Trees (1993) 
covering Ontario. 



Photo 1 Acer saccharinum, Silver Maple, #10, Map 1. 


Native trees 

Acer saccharinum (Silver Maple) 

This species is the king of the park by its abundance, lush growth, and often 
noble size. One noteworthy individual attained 32.9 m (108 ft) (Photo 1 and # 
3, Map 1). This stature is not too far from the maximum of 38 m (125 ft) accord- 
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ing to Morton (1917, p.123). One specimen (Photo 2) has a trunk girth of 6.08 
m (19.9 ft) and this corresponds to a remarkable diameter of 1.93 m (6.3 ft). 
Notice that it forms a clump of three trunks united at their base (# 10, Map 1). 
In its U.S.A. range, though, this species reaches a colossal 10 m (31 ft) girth 
(Sternberg & Wilson 1995, p.41) at Polk County, Iowa. This is due perhaps to a 
warmer climate. In our ecoclimatic region, 6 m (19.7 ft) is a near maximum. 

The bark of older trees is quite 
variable with stripes and plates 
of various shapes and sizes. 

They often curl and fall after 
gradual separation. For a rare 
shingled form, see Photo 3. The 
heterogeneous plates are up to 
12 cm wide. 

Silver Maple is the first native 
tree to flower here, around 
April 15th, preceded only by a 
few willows. Another trait is 
prolonged, fast growth surpass¬ 
ing other species. Pure stands 
occur on lower grounds such as 
the channel’s shores, but where 
Photo 3. Rare shingled form of Acer saccharinum, there is less humidity, other spe- 

Silver Maple, #11, Map 1. cies intermingle. 

When the seeds are fully ripe in June, some trees growing along the edges of 
woods can bear literally thousands of crowded seeds. This creates a spectacu¬ 
lar, pale yellow mass, brightly contrasting with the surrounding greenery. 

Top branches may regrow after being damaged by strong winds striking 
branches that are heavily glazed by freezing rain. 

This species is benevolent towards small animals. Old trees may have shelter 
holes in their trunk as in Photo 2. 

Acer saccharum (Sugar Maple) 

The Sugar Maples in this area are relatively young, less than 100 years, and 
shorter than 30 m (98 ft). 

Betula alleqhaniensis (Yellow Birch) 

Belulapapyrifera (White Birch)* 
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Carpinus caroliniana (Blue Beech) 

Found on less humid soils. 

Carya cordiformis (Bittemut Hickory) 

One slim tree, at 32.6 m (107 ft) bears a long vertical trunk scar produced 
by lightning. Otherwise it is healthy, and should keep on growing well (#4, 
Map 1). 

Celtis occidentals (Hackberry) 

Comas altemifolia (Alternate Leaf Dogwood) 

Here it grows to 8.05 m (26 ft). 

Fagusgrandifolia (American Beech)* 

Fraxinus americana (White Ash)* 

One of the trees (# 8, Map 1) reaches 30.1 m (99 ft). 

Fraxinus nigra (Black Ash)* 

Fraxinus pennsylvanica (Red Ash) 

This is a common species here. Its handsome, regularly sculptured bark is 
easily recognized, except that it may be confused with the very similiar but 
more “finely woven” bark of White Ash. 

Juglans cinerea (Butternut) 

It sometimes grows as a clump. All trees (or nearly all) are overmature and 
their regeneration is null, except on the most northeasterly area. The largest 
one has a trunk girth of 2.95 m (9.7 ft) corresponding to a diameter of 0.94 m 
(3.1 ft). The tallest tree is 26 m (85 ft) high. 

Pinusstrobus (Eastern White Pine)* 

Only one tree was found, just outside the northwesterly area. It is included 
here because its ecological site is identical to the study area. 

Populus balsamifera (Balsam Poplar)* 

Populus deltoides (Eastern Cottonwood) 

Lives here on the northerly edge of its geographic range. It is less cold hardy 
than the Plains Cottonwood {Populus wislizenii = P. sargentii) and it can reach 
greater heights. One here stands at 34.1 m (112 ft) (# 6, Map 1). 

Populus x dutilfyi (Dutilly’s Hybrid Poplar)* 

Young trees about 5 m (16 ft) high are growing near their parents: P. 
balsamifera and P. tremuloides. 
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Photo 4. Populus grandidentata, Largetooth Aspen, # 2, Map 1. 


Populus grandidentata (Largetooth Aspen) 

Of all the 34 tree species now found here, two Largetooth Aspens are the tall¬ 
est (Photo 4). The one at left is 35.4 m (116 ft) high, while the other reaches 
34.8 m (114 ft) even though its trunk is bigger (# 2, Map 1). In French, 
Largetooth Aspen is “Grand Tremble,” Tall Aspen, a name resulting from a 
comparison with the shorter Quaking Aspen. There are many other very tall 
specimens not far from the two just mentioned. All are in good health. 

Populusxjackii (Jack’s Hybrid Poplar)* 

This is a natural cross between Balsam Poplar and the true Eastern Cotton¬ 
wood (not the Plains Cottonwood). On July, 1996, one giant towering at 36.1 m 
(118 ft) was struck and felled by lightning. A survivor reaches 31.1 m (102 ft) 

(# 1, Map 1). It is younger and still growing fast. 

Populus tremuloides (Trembling Aspen) 

Trembling Aspens are our most agressive and short-lived aspens. On what 
were open spots, they grow young and dense, but in older woods they soon 
become overmature. The tallest tree stands at 31.2 m (102 ft). This is quite 
unusual (# 5, Map 1). 

Prunus pennsylvanica (Pin Cherry)* 

Prunus serotina (Black Cherry)* 

Quercus bicolor (Swamp White Oak)* 

Only four trees were found.They represent a disjunct range extension since 
their nearest “brothers” were found by the shore of the Ottawa River, not far 
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from Rigaud, Quebec. This is not surprising regarding the Swamp White Oak 
which reputedly has a widely scattered distribution. A fifth tree is located on 
the adjacent cemetery. It is about 175 years old, a vestige of the original forest 
and interestingly, the tallest on public record for the MCTh ecoclimatic region: 
24.1 m (79 ft). The distinctive, very mature bark features long, narrow, flat, 
nearly parallel ridges separated by even narrower fissures. The trunk girth is 
1,96 m (6,4 ft) (#13, Map 1.) 

Quercus macrocarpa (Bur Oak) 

Many large, old trees occur, centuries-old witnesses of lost sites. Some have a 
trunk diameter of over 1 m (3.2 ft). 

Quercus rubra (Red Oak) 

Locally abundant. The tallest individual is 31.0 m (102 ft) high (# 9, Map 1). 
Among the native trees in this park, Red Oak foliage is the latest to fall. The 
crowns of a few old trees stay garnished as late as November 25. 

Rhus typhina (Staghorn Sumac) 

Tilia americana (Basswood) 

Rather common here. One of them (# 7, Map 1) reaches 32.2 m (105 ft). 

Ulmus americana (White Elm)* 

Ulmus rubra (Slippery Elm) 

Naturalized trees 
Acer negundo (Manitoba Maple) 

Rhamnus frangula (Glossy Buckthorn) 

Rhamnus cathartica (European Buckthorn) 

Both species of Rhamnus are common as undercover trees. As the canopy gets 
thicker, the presence of Rhamnus d imini shes. 

Salixalba (White Willow)* 

Salixfragilis (Crack Willow) 

The wood of this large species can be split easily. Strong winds sometimes 
separate big branches from the trunk. Photo 5 shows a spectacular, horizontally 
fallen branch which is still alive. It is partly covered by snow, making it easy to 
notice (# 12, Map 1). 

Ulmuspumila (Siberian Elm)* 
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Photo 5. Salixfragilis, Crack Willow, # 12, Map 1. 

Conclusion 

Due m ainl y to very fertile, alluvial soils of medium to high humidity, the woods 
have become rich in three ways: 1) high diversity of species; 2) above average 
height in general; 3) record-high trees. According to our experience in the 
Ottawa-Hull region and its surroundings, no other woods on an area of only 2 
km 2 can match this diversity: 29 native trees plus 6 naturalized ones. 

Remarkable tallness is shown by the fact that no less than 9 tree species grow 
to 30 m (98 ft) or more. This scale puts them in a class of so-called “Tall Tree 
species in a region.” They are: 


Species 

Height 

# on Map 1 

Jack’s Hybrid Poplar 

36.1 m (118 ft) 

# 1 

Large tooth Aspen 

35.4 m (116 ft) 

#2 

Silver Maple 

32.9 m (108 ft) 

#3 

Bitternut Hickory 

32.6 m (107 ft) 

#4 

Trembling Aspen 

31.2 m (102 ft) 

#5 

Eastern Cottonwood 

34.1 m (112 ft) 

#6 

Basswood 

32.2 m (105 ft) 

#7 

White Ash 

31.0 m (102 ft) 

#8 

Red Oak 

30.8 m (101 ft) 

#9 


A visitor can see all these trees in a day which makes these woods highly educa¬ 
tional. This information will also be used as a base for observing changes. Each 
tree has a wooden marker. The Roman Goddess of immutability, Terme, has no 
power thereon; tree species come and go, and keep growing. 
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The table above shows the 1997 heights before the heavy damages caused by 
the January, 1998, freezing rains. Extent of damage varied due to a combina¬ 
tion of two main factors: 1- specific strength of the branches or stems, and 2- 
degree of verticality of the same. Silver Maple, Manitoba Maple and Crack 
Willow suffered the most. The Ashes and Hickories resisted the best. On the 
other hand, time is a great healer and younger trees may reach heights compa¬ 
rable to the above. It is a matter of thirty years or more, perhaps. 

Further reading 

This is the first published report on these woodlands, but an unpublished ac¬ 
count exists: Gagnon, D. 1980. Inventaire des ressources naturelles des boises 
de la r6gion de Hull. Unpublished report to the National Capital Commission, 
Government of Canada. Ottawa. VII, pp.90. Pages 9-22 deal mainly with forest 
communities or types. 
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Spurge Hawk Moths 
Near Almonte, Ontario 


Diane Lepage 
photographs by the author 



Spurge Hawk Moth 


On July 2 nd 1998,1 visited the alvar at the intersection of Highway 44 and Burnt 
Lands Rd., north of Almonte, Ontario. I was out to do macro-photography 
and at the same time add new insects and butterflies to my collection. While 
looking for a subject to capture, I heard a flickering sound at ground level. 

To my amazement and joy, it was an adult Spurge Hawk Moth (Lepidoptera: 
Sphingidae: Hyles euphorbiae Linnaeus). I photographed the hawk moth multi¬ 
ple times before I captured it. 

This species was originally introduced from Europe at Braeside, 30 km north of 
Almonte, in 1968. (It was also introduced in several other places in North 
America in order to curtail the growth of Cypress Spurge and Leafy Spurge, 
European weedy imports which were out-competing the forage plants that cat¬ 
tle preferred.) 

I kept walking and came across a Cypress Spurge patch, the host plant for the 
Spurge Hawk Moth. To my delight, I found Spurge Hawk Moth caterpillars, 
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Last instar larva of Spurge Hawk Moth (Light spots are 
bright yellow outlined in black with bright red spots below. 
Horn at end is bright red tipped with black.) 


hundreds of them at vari¬ 
ous stages of develop¬ 
ment feeding in the many 
Cypress Spurge patches. 
There may have been 
hundreds in a 50 by 100 
cm area. These caterpil¬ 
lars were also found rest¬ 
ing on nearby plants such 
as daisy, milkweed and 
goldenrod. 

Later the same day I was 
able to photograph two 
Hummingbird Clearwing 
Moths (Lepidoptera: 
Sphingidae: Hemaris 
thysbe Fabridus) in the 
process of mating and 
flying together. 



Hummingbird Clearwing Moths 


I came back the same night with Simon 
Rainville, amateur entomologist, to try 
to attract the Spurge Hawk Moths to a 
black light. We arrived before dark to 
search for the caterpillars so Simon 
could see how abundant they were. 

Then we installed our black lights, mine 
near shrubs close to a Cypress Spurge 
patch and his on a fence farther away 
from the Cypress Spurge. By 11:00 p.m. 
we had counted nearly 20 Spurge Hawk 
Moths at the black light near the shrubs, 
while only two showed up at the other 
black light. 

This occurrence of Spurge Hawk Moths 
north of Almonte confirms that it contin¬ 
ues to spread from its original introduc¬ 
tion site in Braeside.* 3 
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The Pink-spotted Hawk Moth 
in Ottawa 


Jack Holliday 



Pink-spotted Hawk Moth, photo by Steve Cumbaa 


I have good news and bad news. First I’ll give you the good news. 

The autumn of 1998, here in Ottawa, has been unusually mild. White frost ap¬ 
peared on the roof-tops and car windows on Oct 3 rd , 4 th , and 5 th , but spared 
most of the flower gardens. There is still lots of colour today, October 16 th . 

On Tuesday Oct. 13 th my neighbour Verne Potvin poked his head in the door, 
and said “Come on out, there is something you’ll want to see.” I followed 
him outside and to Steve Cumbaa’s house next door. Steve has a border of 
Nicotiana along the front of his veranda, four feet tall, and covered in fragrant, 
pink blossoms. Steve was bent over, camera in hand, attempting to photograph 
what appeared to be a humming bird. Middle of October, after dark (7:30 
p.m.), hardly likely! 

Must be a hawk moth I thought. As my eyes became adjusted to the dim light. I 
could see that indeed it was a hawk moth. A large one, about the size of a hum¬ 
ming bird. 
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It had its four-inch long tongue extended straight ahead, like a lance, as it flew 
from flower to flower. The flight was much like that of a humming bird but 
seemed more precise, as it inserted its “lance” into each flower. Steve’s camera 
flash hardly disturbed it; it left, but returned almost at once. 

“I’ll get my net” I whispered. Within minutes I returned, net in hand, waited 
for the opportune time, then, with a swoop, it was netted. Quickly bunching the 
net to keep it trapped, I led the small group into the light of Steve’s house, to 
show his family the prize, a nice hawk moth. We noted it had pink stripes on 
each side of the abdomen. Underneath, the abdomen seemed a pale yellow 
with a couple of odd-looking black squares. Not wishing to damage the moth, I 
carried the net outside again and released it. 

Then I returned the net to its corner, and from the book shelf, took down 
Charles Covell’s “A Field Guide to the Moths of Eastern North America.” 

It was easy to find, Number 1 of Plate 3, Pink-spotted Hawk Moth, Agrius 
cingulatus. It fitted the description. “The only sphinx moth in our area with 
pink crossbars on the abdomen. Hind wing gray with black bands and 
variable pink shading toward base.” I was surprised to note that the food-plants 
of its larvae are Jimsonweed, Pawpaw and Sweet Potato. Only one of these 
plants occurs locally. The Jimsonweed (Datura) has, within the last five years or 
so, been planted in many gardens around the city. The plant bears lovely white 
trumpet-shaped flowers, and I suspect, most growers are unaware of its sinister 
properties. 

Perhaps, I thought, if Datura is grown locally, the moth may have established 
a population here. I’ll phone Ross Layberry. If it has, Ross will know. He was 
interested, but said he didn’t know the moth; he would contact Don Lafontaine 
to ascertain whether it is represented in the Canadian National Collection of 
Insects. 

Ross phoned back to say yes there is one specimen from the Ottawa area, col¬ 
lected by Arthur Gibson, and though undated, was probably captured in 1890, 
over 100 years ago. And I released it! 

You know, one of those good news, bad news jokes. I caught a very rare moth 
(good news). I let it go (bad news). 

Oh well, if there is one, there may be more, and if its food-plant continues to 
grow locally it may become less rare. Let us hope so. n 
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A Biodiversity Museum for 
Eastern Ontario 


Anita Miles and Heather Hamilton 

A year and a half ago, the Eastern Ontario Biodiversity Museum (EOBM) 
was an idea whose time had come. The project was sparked by the impending 
closure of the study collections, Carleton University Museum of Zoology 
(CUMZ) after the retirement of Professor Don Smith who had curated them 
for many years. The collections contained tens of thousands of natural history 
specimens from every continent except Antarctica, and included plants, birds, 
mammals and other vertebrates. They were about to be divided up and poten¬ 
tially parcelled out to interested organizations. 

Although there are many exotic species in the collection, the region of eastern 
Ontario is particularly well represented. This prompted Heather Hamilton of 
the Canadian Biodiversity Institute (CBI), and President of the EOBM Board, 
and Aleta Karstad, natural history artist, CBI Associate, and Vice-President/ 
Secretary of the Museum Board, into action, and in May 1998, the EOBM was 
inorporated. Since then, the collection has been divided primarily between the 
EOBM and the Canadian Museum of Nature, and Dr. Fred Schueler has be¬ 
come the EOBM’s curator. 

The collections, containing about 60,000 specimens is the core of the EOBM, 
but the museum doesn’t intend to stop at collections care. Special events are 
being arranged, exhibits created, progr ammin g developed and research about 
local biodiversity facilitated. Field trips, lectures, slide shows, special event 
days and outreach education to schools and co mmuni ties are being planned. 
An EOBM Web site, e-mail list and database structure for holding data about 
all species and habitats in eastern Ontario are also being developed, along with 
a Natural History Observer Network (in partnership with the CBI and Eastern 
Ontario Model Forest) which will be operational in the spring of 1999. Anyone 
interested in participating in the Observer Network please contact the museum 
office or Heather Hamilton at (613)826-2190. 

The new Museum will probably be housed in the former South Gower 
Elementary School at Peltons Corners, about 10 minutes off the 416, southeast 
of Kemptville. A grand opening sometime in 1999 is being planned. 
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On December 29,1998, which is International Biodiversity Day, a full day of 
public progr ammin g is planned and new exhibits will be unveiled. This event 
will take place at the G. Howard Ferguson Forest Station in Kemptville. 



Robert Bateman signing his new book at the EOBM first fundraiser, November 4,1998. 

Photo by L. ConsauL 

The first Museum fundraiser, an evening with Robert Bateman, held on 
November 4,1998, was a resounding success. The evening began with a recep¬ 
tion, which featured delicious hors d’oeuvres and wine, with small exhibits 
developed by the museum on display. Following this, everyone moved to the 
auditorium, where Heather Hamilton introduced the Board members: Fenja 
Brodo, Editor of Trail and Landscape and taxonomist; Seigelinda Matura, 
Head of Continuing Education at Kemptville College; and Katherine Pattillo, 
Program Coordinator of the Applied Museum Studies Programme at Algon¬ 
quin College; Steering Committee members: Mary Alice Hossie, teacher at 
North Grenville District High School; Leanne Kane, Director of Education at 
Baxter Conservation Area; Laurie Consaul, botanist with the Canadian 
Museum of Nature; Ralph Raina, businessman in Kemptville; and Don Smith, 
retired biology professor from Carleton University and now the EOBM’s 
Curator Emeritus; and staff: Dr. Fred Schueler, Curator, and Anita Miles, 
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Curatorial Assistant. Heather also acknowledged the tremendous support the 
EOBM is receiving from the Township of North Grenville, and the partner¬ 
ships established with the Eastern Ontario Model Forest and regional land 
stewardship councils. She then read a letter of support from the local MP, 

Joe Jordon who was unable to be present. This was followed by other support¬ 
ive speeches from Don Cameron (Mayor of North Grenville), John Herity 
(Director of the Biodiversity Convention Office, Environment Canada), Iain 
Lambert (Associate Dean of Natural Sciences, Carleton University) and Gerry 
Fitzgerald (Director of Collections, Canadian Museum of Nature). 

Don Smith then introduced the guest speaker, Robert Bateman, his longtime 
friend. Mr. Bateman’s talk and slide show was a marvellous blend of funny, 
fascinating and thought-provoking stories. He talked about his time in Nigeria, 
his artwork, his house invaded by otters on Saltspring Island, and biodiversity 
issues in general. The evening ended with a book signing featuring Mr. 
Bateman’s new children’s book, Safari. 

Thanks to all who celebrated with us, and especially to the over 80 people 
who bought charter memberships and to those who volunteered their time 
and efforts to help out. Wines for the evening were donated by Peller Estates 
(Andres) and Lacey’s International, and Ovation after-dinner chocolates were 
provided by Hershey Canada. 

We welcome interest in the Eastern Ontario Biodiversity Museum and are 
looking for volunteers with exhibit, programming, collections and research 
expertise who would like to get involved. For more information or to volunteer 
please contact Anita Miles at 613-258-3415 or e-mail at eobm@istar.ca n 
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Pink Road Feeders Now at the 
Canadian Museum of Nature 


Daniel St-Hilaire 

OFNC Birds Committee & Le Club des Ornithologies de I’Outaouais 

Since the ice storm, and for many reasons but especially because of security, 
access to the Pink Road Feeders on the property belonging to the Moore 
Family is no longer possible. We thank the Moore family for their patience and 
hospitality for more than twenty years. 

Le Club des Ornithologues de POutaouais made an agreement with the 
Canadian Museum of Nature to relocate the feeders from the Moore property 
to the new Heritage Building site at 1740 Pink Road, in Aylmer. Birdwatchers 
will have access to a 20 x 20 m feeding station area (similar to the arrangement 
on the Moore’s property) and located at the northeast side of the new building. 

Parking is available in the general parking lot but we are not allowed to park 
close to the feeders. The feeders will be active from October 1998 and a data 
book is provided for recording observations. 
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More OFNC Bird Feeders 


For your pleasure there are also four other bird feeding stations maintained 
by the OFNC. They are mapped below. These feeders are the result of hard¬ 
working dedicated volunteers. They orchestrate the Seedathon fund raising 
activities, purchasing seed and stocking the feeders. 

I strongly recommend that all members visit these delightful winter wildlife 
oases. You won’t regret it. n 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 

For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050) after 10 a.m. 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and the activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential 
on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club) 
to E.M. Dickson, 2037Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K2A 0P7, at least ten 
days in advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of 
the outing. Your cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not 
have to wait to the last moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due 
to low registration. We also wish to discourage the actual payment of bus fees on 
the day of the event. 

EVENTS AT THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NATURE: The Club is grateful 
to the Museum for their cooperation and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Club members must be prepared to show their membership 
cards to gain access for Club functions after regular museum hours. 

BIRD STATUS LINE: Phone 860-9000 to leam of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings call Michael Tate at 
825-1231. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee and is available to 
members and non-members. 

Le Club des Omithologues de I’Outaouais has a similar service, in French, run 
by Daniel St-Hilaire at 778-3413 and the Bird Status Line is 778-0737. 


Tuesday OFNC 120 ,n ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

12 January Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
7:30 p.m. and McLeod Streets. 

The 1999 Council will be elected at this meeting and a full 
disclosure of the Club’s financial position will be given. 
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Tuesday 

9 February 
8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

A RIVER’S HEALTH IS A COMMUNITY’S WEALTH 
Speakers: Dr. Michel Poulin and Allen Alexander 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Dr. Poulin, Principal Investigator and Allen Alexander, 
Community Coordinator for the Rideau River Biodiversity 
Project will give an insider’s view of this 3 yr., multi-disciplin¬ 
ary research endeavour spearheaded by the CMN. The 
nature of the research and the preliminary findings from the 
1 st field season will be presented. Mr. Alexander will discuss 
how communities between Ottawa and Smiths Falls are 
becoming actively involved as an integral part of this study. 

Friday 

12 February 
2:00 p.m. 

VISIT TO THE INSECT COLLECTION OF 
AGRICULTURE CANADA 

Leaden Dr. Henri Goulet 

Meet: Foyer of the Neatby Building, 960 Carling Avenue 
(across the street from the Civic Hospital’s Melrose Lodge). 
Dr. Goulet, a research scientist at Agriculture Canada will 
lead a tour of the Department’s colourful and intriguing 
insect collection. This extensive reference facility serves as 
an invaluable research collection for biologists. Many 
techniques employed in the preservation and conservation of 
the collection will be explained. The tour is limited to the 
first 15 to REGISTER WITH THE CLUB NUMBER 
(722-3050) before February 9 th . 

Sunday 

14 February 
10:00 a.m. 

CROSS-COUNTRY SKI TRIP TO THE KEMPTVILLE 
TREE NURSERY 

Leaden Don Cuddy 

The Kemptville Tree Nursery (G. Howard Ferguson 

Forestry Station) closed a few years ago. The forested 
sections have been retained by the province. The trails 
through these several hundred acres are used for birding and 
hiking. The area is a mixture of pine plantation and natural 
lowland forest with some marsh along the shoreline of 
Kemptville Creek and its outlet into the Rideau River. It is 
hoped that a “friends of the forest” group will be established 
to look after the trails in this area. 

The skiing will be over mostly level terrain with a few low 
hills and will last 3 to 4 hours. Pack a lunch and hot beverage. 
The trip is limited to the first 20 to REGISTER WITH THE 
CLUB NUMBER (722-3050) by February 7 th . The meeting 
place, etc. will be given to registrants at that time. 
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Sunday 

7 March 

8:00 a.m. 

WINTER RAPTORS OF THE OTTAWA AREA 

Leaders: Tony Beck and Bemie Ladouceur 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

This generous half-day outing will be in quest of various 
species of hawks and owls that may be frequenting certain 
fields and woodlots in the Ottawa area. Transportation will 
be by private car and warm clothing, a snack and a hot drink 
are strongly recommended. 

Tuesday 

9 March 

8:00 p.m. 

WHERE THE FOREST MEETS THE SEA: 

STUDIES OF SEABIRDS AND OTHER WILDLIFE IN 
HAIDA GWAII (QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS) 

Speaker: Tony Gaston 

Meet: Community Gallery, 3 rd , east wing, Canadian 

Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets. 

This archipelago is the most remote island group in the 
eastern Pacific between the Galapagos and the Aleutians. 

Its isolation has enabled the evolution of a unique suite of 
plants and animals in these highly productive temperate 
rainforests. Tony Gaston, a research scientist at the 

Canadian Wildlife Service’s National Wildlife Research 
Centre in Hull, has been carrying out research on seabirds 
in the Charlottes since 1984. Recently, he has studied the 
impact of introduced mammals on indigenous ecosystems. 

His talk will cover both marine and terrestrial ecosystems 
as well the threats which they currently face. 

Saturday 

27 March 
9:00 a.m. 

TREES AND BUSHES IN LATE WINTER 

Leaden Albert Dugal 

Meet: Entrance gate to the Britannia Filtration Plant on 
Cassels Road. 

This is an excellent opportunity to explore a local 
conservation area and learn how to identify trees and bushes 
in winter. The outing is limited to the first 15 members to 
REGISTER WITH THE CLUB NUMBER (722-3050) by 
March 21 st . 
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Sunday 
28 March 
2:00 a.m. 
to 

8:00 a.m. 


Date and 
time to be 
decided 


Sunday 
4 April 
6 JO a.m. 
to 

6 JO p.m. 



EARLY MORNING OWLING 


Leaders: Tony Beck and Bemie Ladouceur 
Meet: Tim Horton Donuts, south side of Robertson Road 
(i.e.. Old Hwy. 7) between the Richmond Road turnoff and 
Moodie Drive in Bells Corners. 

Experience the thrill of the chase as our two intrepid leaders 
seek to locate and identify the diagnostic calls of several 
nocturnal species of owls. The outing is limited to the first 20 


individuals to REGISTER WITH THE CLUB NUMBER 
(722-3050) by March 21 st . 


AMPHIBIANS IN SPRING 
Leaden Stephen Darbyshire 
The success of this outing is highly dependent upon 
favourable weather conditions. Those registering with the 
Club number (722-3050) prior to March 25 th will be notified 
of the precise particulars when a decision is reached to 
proceed with the trip. Rubber boots, a strong flashlight and a 
dip net (if possible) are recommended. 


BUS EXCURSION: SPRING BIRDING AT PRESQU’ILE 
Leaders: Bob Bracken and Colin Gaskell 
Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Cost: $30.00 (PLEASE REGISTER EARLY; 
see Coming Events intro for details) 

The Club’s traditional spring excursion to Presqu’ile 
Provincial Park offers an ideal opportunity to study the 
diverse assortment of waterfowl that congregate in the 
surrounding waters during their northward migration. 
Transportation will be by a comfortable, 
washroom-equipped motor coach. 
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Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

13 April THE BEAUTIES AND THE BEASTS OF THE 

8:00 p.m. ANTARCTIC PENINSULA AND ITS VICINITY 

Speaker: Hans Blokpoel 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Hans Blokpoel is a recently retired emeritus scientist from 
the Canadian Wildlife Service (Ontario Region) after a 
distinguished career as a researcher on the ecology and 
conservation needs of colonial waterbirds on the Canadian 
side of the Great Lakes. He was a guest lecturer aboard 
several ecocruises to Antarctica, South Georgia and the 
Falkland Islands. Hans’ presentation will focus on the 
ecology of various marine birds and mammals, from elegant 
penguins to cumbersome elephant seals, set against a 
backdrop of magnificent Antarctic scenery. An evening of 
stunning visuals is guaranteed. 


Sunday 
18 April 
6:30 a.m. 
to 

6:30 p.m. 



Friday 
23 April 
7:30 p.m. 


BUS EXCURSION: HAWKS ALOFT AT DERBY HILL 
Leaders: Bob Bracken and Bernie Ladouceur 
Meet: Lincoln Height Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Cost: $30.00 (PLEASE REGISTER EARLY; see Coming 
Events intro for details). 

When weather conditions are favourable, the spectacle of 
thousands of hawks migrating over Derby Hill, New York, is 
an amazing phenomenon well worth the long bus ride. Please 
bring proof of citizenship for entry into the United States. 
Optical equipment in new condition should be registered 
with Canada Customs in advance of the trip. The excursion 
will be cancelled on the day before if the weather forecast for 
the eastern end of Lake Ontario is particularly unfavourable. 
You will be notified of any change of plan. Transportation 
will be by a comfortable, washroom-equipped motor coach. 

OFNC SOIREE WINE AND CHEESE PARTY AND 

ANNUAL AWARDS CEREMONY 

Meet: Unitarian Church Hall, 30 Cleary Street. 

See the centrefold for further details. 


Saturday SPRUCE GROUSE IN ALGONQUIN PARK 
and Another weekend trip is being planned. Full details will 

Sunday appear in the April-June issue olT&L. 

1 & 2 May 
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POINT PELEE EXCURSION 


Your Club, through New Dimensions Tours, is offering an 
excursion to Point Pelee to observe birds and other 
interesting aspects of natural history. As an added attraction, 
a full day (Saturday) will be spent at nearby Rondeau 
Provincial Park, an area widely acknowledged for its 
biodiversity. 

Point Pelee National Park is a fascinating blend of marsh, 
beach, fields and mature Carolinian forest located at the 
southernmost tip of mainland Canada. Its strategic position 
along the migratory corridors has led to its international 
reputation as perhaps the best spot in North America to view 
the northern migration of birds. Hordes of naturalists arrive 
each spring to observe many of the more than 300 species of 
birds (including 41 species of warblers) that have been 
recorded in the Park. It is possible to tally over 100 species in 
a single day during the peak of spring migration. Join your 
fellow Club members in this naturalists’ paradise. 

ACCOMMODATION will be at the Comfort Inn by Journey’s End Motel in 
Leamington, a mere 10 km from the Park entrance. Costs are based on twin 
occupancy (i.e., two beds per room) and work out to $335.00 per person. Triple 
and quadruple occupancy rates are also available at a cost of $300.00 and 
$275.00 per person, respectively. Prices quoted include all taxes. There is no 
single room rate available. 

PLEASE NOTE THAT THESE PRICES INCLUDE BUS TRANSPORT¬ 
ATION AND ACCOMMODATION BUT NOT MEALS. 

MEALS will be provided at nearby restaurants with breakfast tentatively sched¬ 
uled for 5-5:30 a.m. and dinner for 6:30 p.m. Box lunches will be provided on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday. Meals will be paid for individually. 


Thursday 
13 May 
to 


Sunday 
16 May 



TENTATIVE ITINERARY 


Thursday Leave Ottawa 6:00 a.m., stopover at Stoney Point in the 

13 May afternoon and arrive in Leamington around 6:30 p.m. 


Friday Breakfast between 5-5:30 a.m., depart for Point Pelee 

14 May National Park at 5:45 a.m., arrive back at the motel by 6:00 

p.m. Evening free. 
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Saturday Breakfast between 5-5:30 a.m., depart for Rondeau 

15 May Provincial Park at 5:45 a.m., arrive back at the motel by 6:00 

p.m. Evening free. 

Sunday Breakfast between 6-6:30 a.m., spend 3 or 4 hours at Point 

16 May Pelee before returning home, arrive in Ottawa around 8:00 

p.m. 

NOTES 

Reservations should be made as soon as possible by calling the Club number 
(722-3050). 

Payment in full must be received by March 1,1999. For a full refund, notice 
of cancellation must be made before March 15 th . Subsequent to this deadline, 
refunds will be given only in the case of special circumstances and the Club 
reserves the right to delay a decision until after the excursion has occurred. 

A trip cancellation waiver (for medical reasons only and applicable prior to the 
date of departure) is available at an additional cost of $7.00 per person and is 
payable at the same time as your trip payment. Claims for reimbursement must 
be supported by a medical certificate. 

Be prepared for large crowds in the National Park. 

The bus will be in proximity at all times during the day. n 

ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations 
recently? Is there a colony of rare plants or a nesting site that needs protection? 
Write up your thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. If you have access 
to an IBM or IBM-compatible computer using 5.25 or 3.5 inch diskettes, all the 
better. If you don’t, we will happily receive submissions in any form—typed, 
written, printed or painted! 


URL of our site : 

http://www.achilles.net/ofnc/index.htm 



WEBMASTER’* e-mail 

ofiic@achilles.net 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the April-June 1999 issue must be in the 
editor’s hands by February15,1999. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Fenja Brodo, Editor, Trail <6 Landscape, 28 Benson Street, Nepean, Ontario, K2E 5J5 
H: (613) 723-2054; Fax: (613) 364-4027. 
e-mail fbrodo@cybcrus.ca 
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